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HER  MEMORIES 

OF  WAR  DAYS 


THEY    ROSE    VIVIDLY  ON 
LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 


A    Recollection  of   the  Gettysburg 
Speech  and  Funeral  Procession, 
Following  the  Stirring  Inci- 
dents of  a  Pennsylvania 
Family's  Flight 


"Dear,  dear,"  said  the  sprightly  matron, 
who  would  have  scorned  any  imputation  o£ 
old  age,  and  whose  white  hair  seemed  mere- 
ly the  unusual  setting  for    a  remarkably 
youthful  face,  "can  It  be  possible  that  it  is 
not  so   far   from   the   half-century  mark 
since  I  stood   one   November  day   in  the 
enormous  crowd  waiting  almost  breathless 
to  hear  President  Lincoln  make  his  great 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg?    I  begin  to  feel 
almost  like  a  veteran  myself,  for  there  are 
not  so  many  of  us  any  more  who  can  dis- 
!  cuss  civil  war  days  from  the  standpoint 
of  personal  experience.     Those  who  were 
babies  then  don't  count,  «fend  those  who 
were  grown  men  and  women  are  sadly  few. 
So  it  is  left  for  such  of  us  as  were  well- 
grown  boys  and  girls  in  our  teens  to  pre- 
serve our  own  impressions  to  tell  at  first 
hand  to  those  who  care  to  hear  the  story." 

She  had  just  returned  from  a  Lincoln 
memorial  service,  a  little  hurt  to  think  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  sentiment  of 
such  an  occasion  was  so  largely  dependent 
upon  artificial  stimulus,  and  she  was  full 
of  the  subject-  and  her  own  reminiscences. 
So  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  lead 
the  conversation  on  to  the  war,  and  espe- 
cially to  such  experiences  as  associated 
themselves  with  the  life  and  death  of  Lin- 
coln. 

She  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters— her  home  had  been  on  a  farm  in 
the  Cumberland  valley,  in  the  heart  of  that 
debatable  land,  for  which  North  and  South 
both  contended,  union  in  sympathies,  but 
near  enough  to  secession  to  feel  a  keener 
I  interest  in  Southern  ideals  than  was  com- 
mon among  Northerners,  and  harboring  in 
the  vicinity  many  who  secretly  hoped  that 
Lee  and  his  army  might  find  no  effectual 
barrier  to  their  progress  into  the  enemy's 
country.    In  the  small  market  town,  the 
county  seat,  nearby,  it  was  said  that  two  of 
the  leading  young  lawyers  were  really  se- 
I  cessionlsts,  and  much  bitterness  resulted,  a 
bitterness  kept  under  cover  only  because 
of  lack  of  direct  proof.   The  two  boys  of  the 
household  were  at  college  not  far  away, 
and  the  four  sisters,  ranging  in  age  from 
twelve  to  seventeen,  rode  daily  from  the 
farm  to  the  town  to  school. 

WATCHING   THE  SOLDIERS  PASS. 

"What  exciting  days  they  were,"  said  the  ! 
narrator,  her  eyes  sparkling  as  some  of  the 
old-time  thrill  came  back.  "Not  one  of  us 
would  have  missed  school  on  any  account. 
Several  times  a  week  trains  from  the  North] 
crossing  the  Susquehanna,  not  many  miles 
distant,  bore  heavy  loads  of  soldiers  to 
Washington,  there  to  be  sent  to  the  front, 
while  others  were  made  up  of  coach  after 
coach  of  the  discharged  or  convalescent,  on 


their  way  home  to  anxious  mothers  and 
wives  in  New  England  and  the  West.  Some- 
times there  would  be  a  short  wait  at  the 
station,  and  then  how  people  would  swarm, 
bringing  hot  coffee,  sandwiches,  fruit,  pies, 
jars  of  applebutter,  the  "black  spread"  that 
the  Southern  soldiers  later  learned  to  love 
on  their  way  to  Gettysburg;  pillows  for  the 
wounded,  flowers,  anything  and  everything 
that  they  could  think  of. 

"Even  if  the  trains  didn't  stop,  you  could 
always  wave  and  cheer  as  they  passed  slow- 
ly through  the  main  street  of  the  town.  Of 
course,  we  were  always  let  out  of  school 
when  we  knew  such  trains  were  coming,  and 
to  girls  of  our  ages  there  was  more  than 
excitement,  there  was  romance  in  the  air. 
How  well  I  remember  the  day  Jane  Foster 
met  the  man  she  afterward  married!  He- 
was  a  rather  sick  chap,  just  dismissed  from 
the  hospital  at  Washington.  Jane,  always 
a  sentimental  soul  and  more  than  usually 
daring,  devoted  all  her  attentions  to  him. 
There  wasn't  one  among  us  who  didn't  envy 
I  her,  just  because  the  whole  affair  had  the 
proper  story-book  flavor." 

"But  in  the  lives  of  this  family  by  far 
the  most  exciting  event  of  the  war  was  their 
flight  from  home  on  the  advance  of  Lee's 
army.  Rumors  had  been  flying  thick  and 
fast  for  weeks  that  the  Southern  leaders 
were  contemplating  a  daring  sortie  into 
Pennsylvania.  The  route  by  which  they 
would  come  was  fairly  well  defined,  and  the 
Cumberland  valley  knew  itself  marked  for 
plunder  if  the  attempt  were  successful. 
Chambersburg  trembled,  York  feared  the 
worst,  and  even  the  capital  city  across  the 
river  was  by  no  means  calm.  At  last  came 
the  very  definite  warning:  'Lee's  army  is 
on  the  march.' 

"That  was  a  morning  to  be  remembered, 
my  dears,"  and  the  eager  listeners  thought 
of  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill," 
a  favorite  of  their  childhood,  and  wondered 
if,  after  all,  even  Revolutionary  days  had 
been  more  thrilling  than  these  of  which 
the  woman  told.  "When  father  learned 
that  the  news  was  genuine,  he  ordered  us 
to  pack  up  and  leave  at  once  for  grand- 
father's home  some  hundred  miles  distant 
in  Dauphin  County.  We  hid  everything  pos- 
sible that  was  of  value,  and  then  mother 
took  us  girls  by  train,  while  father  and  the 
hired  men  drove  the  horses  and  most  of  the 
cattle  by  slower  stages  up  the  valley  and 
over  the  river. 

IN    FLIGHT   FROM  LEE. 
"Once     over     the     Susequehanna  things 
weren't  very  much  better,  as  far  as  fear 
was   concerned.     All    along    the  souths 
bank  of  the  river  earthworks  were  throw^ 
up.     Children  pick  flowers  in  the  spring- 
time now  where  once  the  militia  and  regu- 
lars expected  to  meet  the  'advance  guard 
of  Lee's  troops.     How  we  girls  hated  to 
leave  behind  us  all  the  stir  and  the  thrill 
of  martial   doings,   and  hasten  on  to  the 
quiet  village  some  thirty    miles  further 
north!     We  weren't  fo  see  the  farm  again 
until  after  Gettysburg,  when  we  knew  the  j 
danger  of  invasion  was  safely  past. 

"There  were  disadvantages  in  being  the 
youngest  in  the  family  in  those  days.  Just 
a  week  after  the  fighting  was  over,  after 
those  terrible  three  days  of  uncertainty 
and  horror,  mother  and  father  and  my  two 
older  sisters  drove  over  to  Gettysburg  for 
a  view  of  the  battlefield  and  a  brief  visit 
to  an  aunt  who  had  remained  in  the  town 
through  all  the  trouble.  Enough  of  the 
gruesome  was  left  to  erase  even  the  mem- 


ory of  two  days  of  devoted  attention  on 
the  part  of  several  seminary  students  and 
a  number  of  young  officers  detailed  to  see 
to  the  wounded.  How  many  times  since 
then  I  have  heard  they  talk  of  the  effect 
upon  them  of  the  trampled  fields  of  wheat, 
especially  that  of  the  terrible  'Bloody  An- 
gle; of  the  horror  of  the  Devil's  Den.  where 
dead  bodies  still  lay,  despite  the  interval 
that  had  elapused;  of  a  town  turned  into  a 
great  hospital,  where  people  who  had  seen 
the  ghastly  result  of  the  battle  from  start 
to  finish  went  stricken  with  its  cruelties. 
1  have  been  glad  that  we  two  who  stayed 
most  unwillingly  at  home  had  been  spared 
the  memory.  And  yet  it  was  a  wonderful 
impression  to  have  added  to  the  other  vivid 
pictures  of  a  blood-stirring  epoch." 

To  these  girls,  as  to  all  Northern  wo- 
men, Lincoln  was  a  hero,  a  commanding 
figure  who  dominated  every  move,  every 
step  in  the  unfolding  of  the  drama,  and, 
!  when  the  word  came  to  that  eager  group 
in  the  Pennsylvania  farmhouse  that  he  was 
to  be  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  19th 
of  November  of  that  self-same  year,  prep- 
arations were  made  at  once  for  a  family 
exodus  to  the  town  so  recently  a  battlefleld. 

"We  left  home  the  day  before,"  went  on 
the  tide  of  narrative,  "and  it  was  well  that 
father  was  so  forehanded,  for  on  the  19th 
itself  the  throngs  were  gigantic.  Early 
In  the  day  we  started  for  the  field,  anxious 
to  get  positions  near  enough  to  the  speak- 
ers to  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

"I  wish  I  could  recall  all  the  events  of 
the  day,  but  the  recollections  of  details  of 
forty-six  years  since  are  not  so  sharp  as 
1  would  they  were.  As  I  close  my  eyes 
there  comes  back  the  picture  of  a  sea  of 
faces,  tense,  eager,  excited,  men  shouting, 
hurrahing,  women  laughing  and  crying  hys- 
terically, then  breathless  pauses  when  feel- 
ing went  too  deep  for.  outward  expression. 
My  sister  almost  fainted  in  the  crush, 
and  she  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  And 
the  speech  Itself?  I  fear  I  did  not  hear 
It  all,  but  I  do  remember  the  thin,  rather 
high  voice  that  occasionally  made  itself 
heard  where  we  stood,  and  the  long,  stoop-  ' 
lnp  figure  in  black-  I  may  or  may  not  be  ' 
right,  but  I  seem  to  see  him  wearing  a  gray 
and  black  shawl,  such  as  men  wore  in 
those  days,  the  very  duplicate  of  one  my 
father  owned.  And  this  Is  a  part  of  the 
picture. 

LINCOLN'S  AUDIENCE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

"Cry?  Of  course  I  cried.  Every  word 
spoken  was  so  real,  so  full  of  meaning. 
When  there  came  to  our  ears  the  words, 
'The  brave  men,  living  or  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  this  ground 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract,' 
it  meant  all  those  ghastly  days  of  fighting 
and  dying.  Just  next  me  stood  a  neighbor 
of  our  own  who  had  lost  two  boys  in  the 
battle,  whose  bodies  were  lying  in  this  very 
spot.  I  can  see  her  now.  Not  a  tear  did 
she  shed.  Tears  were  of  the  past.  But  her 
face  shone  as  the  high  voice  went  on: 
'The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member, what  we  say  here,  but  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  ihere.'  But  I  cried 
for  her,  as  I  can  cry  now  when  I  think 
of  it. 

"Do  you  wonder  that  when  the  news  came 
of  the  assassination  of  the  President,  it 
was  to  each  of  us  as  real  a  personal  loss 
as  that  of  a  dear  friend.  No  word  of  the 
murder  came  until  the  morning  of  April 
16,  the  day  after,  when  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor brought  the  message  on  his  return  from 
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By  Charles  Willis  Thompson. 

TWOSCORB  and  ten  years  ago 
there  was  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  one  of  the  glories 
of  English  literature.  '  Little 
noted  at  the  time,  its  fame  has  grown 
steadily  until  now  it  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  speech,  not  merely  English 
speech,  but  universal  speech.  It  has 
answered  the  question  whether  Amer- 
ica could  ever  produce  a  piece  of 
writing  worthy  of  Shakespeare,  and 
has  made  the  town  of  Gettysburg 
the  scene  of  not  one  but  two  great 
historical  events.  Eur  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  work  of  literature 
Is  a  historical  event  like  a  great  bat- 
tle, and  the  former  becomes  of  even 
more  interest  to  the  world  as  the 
time  of  its  appearance  Recedes,  even 
when  the  latter  remains  of  more  inter- 
est to  the  particular  nation  in  which 
it  occurred. 

As  with  other  famous  literary  works, 
there  has  already  grown  up  a  con- 
siderable body  of  legend  about  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address.  The  most 
popular  and  persistent  story  is  that 
the  President  wrote  it  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope  on  the  train  on  his  way 
to  Gettysburg  and  delivered  it  before 
an  audience  which  hardly  heard  It  and 
was  unimpressed  by  it.  Another  siory 
represents  him  as  borrowing  a  sheet 
of  paper  from  one  of  his  companions 
in  the  train  and  jotting  down  th-3 
immortal  speech  as  he  rode. 

Lincoln  was  a  great-  literary  artist, 
and  he  did  not  prepare  his  master- 
pieces in  that  helter-skciter  way.  He 
wrote  the  address  out  twice  in  Wash- 
ington before  he  delivered  it,  al- 
though the  changes  were  of  the 
slightest,  and  then  altered  it  in  the 
delivery,  each  change  being  one  of  a 
word  or  the  shading  of  a  phrase.  Bat 
each  change  .was  an  improvement, 
and  in  its  'final  form  it  was  perfec- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  he neve  that  such 
an  unequaled  literary  workman  coulJ 
have  regarded  his  workmanship  as  of 
no  importance  or  "  tossed  it  off  " 
carelessly.  A  later  President  con- 
fessed to  writing  a  somewhat  cele- 
brated speech  "  between  stations, " 
and  it  had  a  disastrous  effect  upo:i 
his  future,  nut  Lincoln  did  not  make 
that  mistake. 

His  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
eloquence  were  not  tl-ose  of  his  time, 
which  is  one  reason  why  the  Gettys- 
burg address  was  not  immediately 
and  universally  recognized  for  what 
it  Is  among  the  great  classics.  The 
rounded,  periodic,  sonorous,  brocaded 
style  was  the  one  then  admired.  Web- 
ster's reply  to  Hayne  w  as  the  model. 
Purple  was  the  color. 

Northern  eloquence  may  not  have 
been  so  turgid  and  bombastic  as 
Southern  oratory,  but  they  were  t  oth 
based  on  the  same  principle;  they 
were  equally  ponderous  and  theatrical. 


Everything  was  "  ornate  "  and 
"rounded";  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  simplicity.  Sumner's  "True  Gran- 
deur of  Nations  "  w:.s  the  type  of 
speech  most  admired  in  that  day. 

His  Style  as  an  Orator. 

Lincoln  was  practically  alone  in  his 
Idea  of  eloquence,  and  his  youthful 
nation  has  grown  up  to  him.  He  was 
a  modest  man,  but  he  set  his  own  taste 
quite  firmly,  though  tranquilly, 
against  the  taste  of  his  time,  and  has 
found  it  the  taste  of  the  succeeding 
time.  He  had  that  perfect  choice  of 
words  that  marks  the  artist,  So  that 
when  such  an  artist  has  wrought  a 
sentence  no  one  can  substitute  an 
equivalent  word  without  spoiling  the 
work  of  art. 

Such  a  writer  could  not  jot  down  a 
masterpiece  on  the  back  of  an  envel- 
ope between  stations;  he  would  take 
too  much  pride  in  his  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lincoln  did  not.  Gen. 
James  Grant  "Wilson,  who  knew  him 
well,  has  made  a  study  of  the  various 
manuscripts  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
diess,  and  is  able  to  brush  that  story 
away  into  the  rubbish  heap. 

"  Lincoln,"  said  he,  "  made  five  cop- 
ies of  the  speech.  1  might  have  had  a 
sixth  if  I  had  had  my  wits  about  me. 
He  seemed  to  like  to  have  me  about 
him,  because  when  1  came  into  his 
presence  I  usually  brought  a  story 
with  me  of  something  that  I  had  no- 
ticed, that  would  make  him  laugh. 
And  he  needed  desperately  to  laugh. 

"  Most  of  those  about  him  did  not 
understand  that  necessity  of  his,  and 
were  scornful  of  it.  Stanton  wondered 
at  it,  and  was  contemptuous.  It  was 
only  in  that  way  that  Lincoln  could 
bear  the  strain.  That  was  all  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  Stanton's  coars- 
er nature,  and  when  the  President 
would  bring  out  some  funny  story  to 
read  to  him  and  his  colleagues  he  was 
fiercely  intolerant.  It  wasn't  merely 
recreation  with  Lincoln;  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity, it  was  what  saved  him. 

"  One  day  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
'  You  are  one  of  the  few  who  have 
never  asked  me  for  anything.  Isn't 
there  anything  you  want'.'  I  will  do 
it.'  And  1  said  there  was  not.  And 
that  was  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  If  I  had  only  thought,"  said 
the  General,  sorrowfully.  "  He  would 
have  written  out  a  copy  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address  for  me  then  if  I  had 
asked  him.  I  have  thought  of  that 
lost  opportunity  many  a  time  since. 

"  But,  so  far  as  is  know  n,  he  wrote 
only  five  copies  of  it.  The  first  two 
he  w  rote  out  in  the  White  House  be- 
fore going  to  Gettysburg,  and  after- 
ward gave  ope  to  Nicolay  and  one  to 
Hay.  I  have  photographic  copies  of 
them.  'Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  get 
them  for  you." 

He  went  up  to  his  rooms  and  came 
back  and  spread  them  out  before  me. 
"Now,  you  can  see,"  he  said,  pointing 


to  the  copy  given  to  Nicolay,  "  that 
this  wasn't  written  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope.  It  was  written  on  the  reg- 
ular While  House  paper,  with 
'  Executive  Mansion  '  at  the  top  of  it. 
This  other  is  the  copy  given  to  Hay. 
That  was  written  on  two  sheets  of 
plain  paper. 

"  The  Hay  copy  is  the  one  he  in- 
tended to  take  to  Gettsburg  and  read; 
but  when  he  came  to  leave  the  White 
House  he  could  not  find  it,  and  took 
along  instead  the  rougher  draft  he 
afterward  gave  to  Nicolay.  But  he 
did  not  read  it;  he  did  not  read  any- 
thing. He  stood  with  the  Nicolay 
copy  in  his  hand,  but  did  not  refer 
to  it.  The  thing  was  so  thoroughly  in 
his  mind  that  he  had  no  need. 

"  As  h>-  talked  he  slightly  altered  the 
phraseology,     and     for     Hie  better. 

When  afterward  he  was  asked  to  write 
the  address  out,  first  for  George  Ban- 
croft and  then  for  Edward  Everett,  he 
included  these  alterations. 

"  The  most  important  is  the  inser-, 
tion  of  the  words  '  under  God  '  in  the 
phrase  '  that  this  nation  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom.'  You  can  see 
how  greatly  that  simple  addition  adds 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  phrase. 

"  When  he  got  back  to  Washington 
he  foundjhe  copyjie  had  intended  to 
take  to  Gettysburg,  and  gaye  that  to 
Hay.  Mrs.  Hay  still  has  it,  and  keeps 
it  in  a  safety  deposit  vault. 

"  The  other  copy  he  gave  to  Nicolay. 
Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  told  me 
that  if  Miss  Helen  Nicolay  would  give 
it  up  he  would  pay  $5,000  for  it.  It 
was  a  somew  hat  delicate  matter.  Be- 
fore approacmng  ner  i  maae  inquiries 
among  her  friends,  and  found  that  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thing  to  her — that  she 
would  be  offended. 

"  I  never  did.  Some  time  afterward 
the  manuscript  was  lost  or  stolen,  and 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since. 
Fortunately,  a  fac-simile  had  been 
made  before  its  loss,  and  here  it  is. 

•'  In  the  Spring  of  1864  the  Mary- 
land Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Fair  was 
held  in  Baltimore,  and  Bancroft  asked 
the  President  to  make  an  autograph 
copy  of  the  address,  so  that  it  could 
be  included  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Au- 
tograph Leaves  of  Our  Country's  Au- 
thors,' to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fair. 

"  He  did  so,  but  he  wrote  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  and  Bancroft  wrote 
back  saying  that  it  could  not  be  lith- 
ographed and  if  it  was  not  too  much 
trouble  he  would  like  to  have  the  Pres- 
ident write  it  over  again.  Lincoln 
complied.  The  copy  written  on  both 
sides  Bancroft  kept,  with  Lincoln's 
permission,  and  his  family  still  has  it. 
The  copy  used  by  the  fair  ranks  as  the 
fourth,  and  the  fifth  was  written  in 
the  same  year  for  Edward  Everett, 
who  wanted  to  have  it  bound  with  the 


manuscript  or  his  own  oration  at  Get- 
tysburg  and  the  Fresident's  letter  to 
him  of  Nov.  20,  18(33,  to  be  sold  at  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Fair  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission. 

"  These  last  three  copies  are,  there- 
fore, the  President's  final  revision,  and 
this'  version  is  the  one  that  will  he 
inscribed  on  the  Lincoln  monument  to 
be  erected  by  the  nation  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"  That  disposes  of  the  envelope 
story.  It  is  also  untrue  that  the 
speech  made  no  impression  on  the 
audience,  though  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  at  the  time  people  generally  did 
not  recognize  its  real  greatness." 

"  I  have  been  looking  in  some  of  the 
files  of  the  New  York  newspapers  of 
that  time,"  1  said,  "and  Everett's  ora- 
tion is  reported  in  full,  with  tlu3  addi- 
tion   that    '  President    Lincoln  also 

•'  The  Philadelphia  papers,  or  some 
of  them,  reported  it  in  full,"  replied 
Gen.  Wilson,  "  and  you  know  the  tele- 
graph facilities  and  other  ways  of 
getting  complete  reports  Into  the 
newspapers  were  not  as  complete  then 
as  now.  Perhaps  that  may  account 
for  it." 

"  The  current  legend,"  I  said,  "  Is 
that  Everett's  oration,  which  is  now 
forgotten,  was  regarded  as  the  great 
thing,  and  that  Lincoln's  speech  went 
unremarked." 

"  But  that  is  not  so.  Everett  him- 
self wrote  to  (Lincoln  the  next  day, 
'  Permit  me  to  express  my  great  ad- 
miration of  the  thoughts  expressed 
by  you  with  such  eloquent  simplicity 
and  appropriateness  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  cemetery.  I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came 
so  near  the  central  idea  of  the  occa- 
sion in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two 
minutes.'  " 

"I  know  he  did,"  I  replied,  "but 
I  always  had  a  suspicion  that  Everett 
meant  that  as  a  condescending  com- 
pliment from  an  acknowledged  orator 
to  an  amateur." 

"I  don't  think  Everett  would  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  pay  such  a 
compliment,"  said  the  General.  "  His 
letter  strikes  me  as  a  sincere  tribute. 
Hay's  Foresight. 

'•  Still,  It  is  true  that  hardly  any- 
body then  recognized  the  address  for 
what  It  was,  or  had  any  adequate 
idea  of  its  greatness.  Hay  was  the 
only  one  I  now  recall  who  did.  He  in- 
stantly appreciated  it  at  Its  full  value, 
and  It  was  as  much  for  that  reason 
as  because  he  wanted  a  souvenir  that 
he  asked  the  President  for  a  copy." 

"  Hay  would  appreciate  It,"  I  said. 
•'  He  had  the  mind  of  a  poet,  and  his 
own  literary  taste  was  a  long  way  in 
advance  of  ]S(!3." 

■'  Yes."  said  Gen.  Wilson.  "  Besides, 
he  was  devotedly  attached  to  Lincoln, 
and  seemed  to  understand  him  better 
than  most  people  did  at  that  time.  He 
had  a  great  affection  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  an  Insight  into  hi! 
character." 

"Did  you  hear  lh<-  <  h  ttysburg  "f 


dress  yourself?  " 

"  No,  but  one  of  my  friends,  a  Gen- 
eral in  the  army,  who  did  hear  it, 
told  me  a  day  or  two  later  that  the 
President  had  delivered  a  fine  speech. 
He  said  that  the  audience  received  it 
enthusiastically,  and  as  he  told  me 
this  while  the  matter  was  fresh  in  his 
mind  I  prefer  to  accept  his  account 
instead  of  the  recollection  of  people 
who  say  the  contrary  fifty  years  after 
the  event." 

The  General  brought  in  a  framed 
lithograph  of  Lincoln,  presented  to 
him  by  the  President,  with  an  auto- 
graph and  the  date— March  31,  1865. 

"  Only  fourteen  days  before  the  as- 
sassination," 1  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  General,  "  and  I  wan 
in  the  same  box  the  night*  before  with 
the  same  party,  except  that  Major 
Rathbone  was  not  there." 

I  looked  over  this  and  the  other 
treasures  which  the  General  had  placed 
on  the  table.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  the  envelope  legend  might 
have  arisen  from  the  appearance  of 
one  of  these  treasures— the  Nlcolay 
draft,  the  one  which  the  President  car- 
ried in  his  hand  as  he  delivered  hia 
speech,  though  he  did  not  refer  to  it. 

This  draft  Is  written  on  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  White  House  note  paper, 
with  the  words  "  Executive  Mansion  " 
at  the  top.  It  was  not  until  the  time 
of  President:  Roosevelt,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  the  official  designation 
of  the  Presidential  home  and  office 
was  changed  from  "  Executive  Man- 
*  sion  "  to  "  White  House,"  though  the 
latter  name  had  always  been  used 
colloquially. 

These  sheets,  as  reproduced  In 
photographic  fac-simile — this  was  the 
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"draft  of  which  the  original  is  lost-- 
seem  to  have  been  of  rather  eoaiss 
paper,  of  the  kind  used  for  letter  paper 
by    not   very   well-to-do*  persons  in 

those  days,  and  the  words  "  Exec- 
utive Mansion  "  are  printed.  Alto- 
gether, it  Is  not  a  very  elegant-look- 
ing- piece  of  paper. 

"  They  were  economical  with  note- 
paper  in  the  White  House  in  1803," 
said  Gen.  Wilson,  with  a  smile. 

I  asked  him  to  be  more  specific 
about  the  way  in  which,  according  to 
his  eminent  informant,  the  addieso 
was  received. 

"  There  was  no  applause  while  the 
President  was  speaking,"  he  replied, 
"  but  the  interest  was  intense.  You 
have  probably  seen  audiences  which 
were  too  much  moved  to  applaua — 
who  hung  on  the  words  of  the 
speaker.  That  was  the  effect  of  the 
speech,  as  described  Lo  me;  and  when 
the  President  finished  the  tension  was 
relieved  and  the  audience  broke  out 
in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause. 

"  But  the  true  applause,  of  course, 
comes  from  this  genet  ation.  Lincoln 
was  mistaken  when  he  said,  '  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.'  HiS 
words  have  a  life  as  long  and  mem- 
orable as  their  deeds,  and  will  be 
remembered  through  the  ages.  They 
are  the  world's  masterpiece  of  rhe- 
torical art." 


GERM  OF  IMMORTAL  ADDRESS 
i  ________ 

Proof  That  Lincoln  Long  Had  in  Mind 
Right  Idea  of  What  the  War 
Meant. 

Hay  referred  to  Browning's  sug- 
gestion that  the  North  should  sub- 
jugate the  South,  exterminate  the  ' 
whites,  set  up  a  black  republic,  and 
protect  the  negroes  "while  they  raised 
our  cotton." 

"Some  of  our  Northerners  seem  be- 
wildered and  dazzled  by  the  excite-  ; 
ment  of  the  hour,"  Lincoln  replied. 
"Doolittle  seems  inclined  to  think  that 
this  war  is  to  result  in  the  entire  I 
abolition  of  slavery.  Old  Colonel  Ham-  I 
ilton,  a  venerable  and  most  respect-  \ 
able    gentleman,    impress    upon    me  , 
most  earnestly  the  propriety  of  en- 
listing the  slaves  in  our  army."  (I 
told  him  his  daily  mail  was  thickly 
interspersed  with  such  suggestions.) 

"For  my  own  part,"  he  said,  "I  con- 
sider the  central  idea  pervading  this 
struggle  is  the  necessity  that  is  upon 
us  of  proving  that  popular  government 
is  not  an  absurdity.  We  must  settle  this 
question  now,  Whether  in  a  free  govern-  _ 


ment  the  minority  have  the  right  to 
break  up  the  government  whenever 
they  choose.  If  we  fail,  we  will  go 
far  to  prove  the  incapability  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves.  There 
may  be  one  consideration  used  in  stay 
of  such  final  judgment,  but  that  is  not 
for  us  to  use  in  advance:  That  is  that 
there  exists  in  our  case  an  instance 
of  a  vast  and  far-reaching  disturbing 
element  which  the  history  of  no  other 
free  nation  will  probably  ever  present. 
That,  however,  is  not  for  us  to  say 
at  present.  Taking  the  government 
as  we  found  it,  we  will  see  if  the  ma- 
jority can  preserve  it." 

This  statement,  spoken  offhand  to 
his  secretary,  reveals  the  foundation 
of  Lincoln's  judgment  on  the  Civil 
war;  there  was  at  stake  something 
more  precious  than  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  something  more  urgent 
than  the  abolition  of  slavery — and  that 
was  democracy.  Two  years  and  a  half 
later,  in  his  address  at  Gettysburg,  he 
put  into  one  imperishable  sentence 
the  thought  of  which  this  was  the 
germ. — From  the  Diary  of  John  Hay, 
edited  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer  lor 
Harper's  Magazine. 
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John  Hay  Telk  of  Trip  to  Gettys- 
burg, Where  Immortal  Ad- 
dress Was  Made. 


AMONG  the  interesting  passages 
in  John  Hay's  war  time  diary, 
printed  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
is  Hay's  vivid  account  of  the 
president's  visit  to  Gettysburg  and 
the  delivery  of  the  famous  Gettysburg 
address. 

"  'On  our  train  wore  the  president, 
Seward,  Usher  and  Blair;  Nicolay  and 
myself;  Mercier  and  Admiral  Ray- 
naud; Bertinatti  and  Captain  Isola, 
and  Lieutenant  Martinez;  Cora  and 
Mrs.  Wise;  Wayne  MacVeagh;  Mc- 
Dougal  of  Canada,  and  one  or  two 
others.  We  had  a  pleasant  sort  of  a 
trip.  At  Baltimore  Schenck's  staff 
joined  us. 

"  'At  Gettysburg  the  president  went 
to  Mr.  Wills',  who  expected  him,  and 
our  party  broke  like  a  drop  of  quick- 
Bllver  spilled.  MacVeagh,  young  Stan- 
ton and  I  foraged  around  for  a  while — 
walked  out  to  the  college,  got  a  chaf- 
ing dish  of  oysters,  then  some  supper, 
and,  finally,  loafing  around  to  the 
court  house,  where  Lamon  was  hold- 
ing a  meeting  of  marshals,  we  found 
Forney,  and  went  around  to  his  place, 
Mr.  Fahnestock's,  and  drank  a  little 
whisky  with  him.  He  had  been  drink- 
ing a  good  deal  during  the  day  and 
was  getting  to  feel  a  little  ugly  and 
dangerous. 

"  'We  went  out  after  a  while,  fol-  < 
lowing  the  music  to  hear  the  sere- 
nades. The  president  appeared  at  the 
door,  said  half  a  dozen  words  mean- 
ing nothing,  and  went  in.  Seward, 
who  was  staying  around  the  corner  at 
Harper's,  was  called  out,  and  spoke 
bo  indistinctly  that  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  what  he  was  saying.  Forney 
and  MacVeagh  were  still  growling 
about  Blair.  We  went  back  to  For- 
ney's room,  having  picked  up  Nicolay, 
and  drank  more  whisky.  Nicolay  sang 
his  little  song  of  the  "Three  Thieves," 
and  we  then  sang  "John  Brown."  At 
last  we  proposed  that  Forney  should 
make  a  speech,  and  two  or  three  start- 
ed out  ...  to  get  a  band  to  sere- 
nade him.  I  stayed  with  him;  so  did 
Stanton  and  MacVeagh.  He  still 
growled,  quietly,  and  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  do  something  imprudent.' 

"Then  follows  an  account  of  the  j 
serenade  and  of  the  bibulous  Forney's 
speech,  in  which  in  tipsy  fashion  he 
mingled  drollery  and  gravity.  Quite 
Shakespearean  in  this  low-comedy  in- 
terlude, coming  just  before  the  state- 
ly scene  of  consecration. 

"  'In  the  morning  (of  the  19th,  Hay 
continues)  1  got  a  beast  and  rode  out 
with  the  president  and  suite  to  the 
cemetery  in  the  procession.  The  pro- 
cession formed  itself  in  an  orphanly 
sort  of  way  and  moved  out  with  very 
little  help  from  anybody;  and  after  a 
little  uelay  Mr.  Everett  took  his  place 
on  the  stand,  and  Mr.  Stockton  made 
a  prayer  which  thought  it  was  an 
oration;  and  Mr.  Everett  spoke  as  he 
always  does,  perfectly;  and  the  presi- 
dent, In  a  firm,  free  way,  with  more 
grace  than  is  his  wont,  said  his  half- 
dozen  lines  of  consecration: 


IOWA  COLONEL  WAS 
IN  LINCOLN  GUARD 

Keokuk  Veteran  of  Civil  War, 
Who  Died  Last  Week, 
Knew  President. 
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KEOKUK.  Ia.,  Nov.  4. — Special: 
An  interesting  addition  to  the  rec- 
ords and  diaries  of  Iowa  soldiers 
who  served  during  the  rebellion  arc 
letters  and  notes  preserved  by  the 
late  Col.  Henry  Boyden  Blood  ol 
Keokuk,  whose  death  occurred  here 
recently.  .  , 

Chief  among  these  relics  is  a  let- 
ter written  to  Colonel  Blood,  who 
was  then  a  captain  in  the  quarter- 
master's department,  by  President 
Lincoln,  requesting  a  horse,  that  he 
might  ride  in  the  procession  which 
marched  to  the  battlefield  at 
Gettysburg  at  the  time  of  its  dedi- 
cation. Colonel  Blood  not  only  sent 
the  horse,  but  had  the  pleasure  ot 
hearing  the  president.  Of  this  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Sam 
M.  Clark,  newspaper  editor  of  Keo- 

kU"The  address  of  the  orator  of  the 
day  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  which 
occupied  some  two  hours  in  deliv- 
ery and  which  had  aroused  the 
highest  anticipations,  not  only  as  a 
brilliant  and  scholarly  oration,  but 
which  would  occupy  a  marked 
place  In  the  history  of  those  times 
was  soon  forgotten.  When  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  the  stand,  his  opening 
sentence  commanded  immediate  at- 
tention and  all  through  the  speech 
every  ear  was  strained  lest  some- 
thing should  be  missed,  and  at  the 
close,  the  applause  indicated  the 
impression  that  had  been  made. 
Lincoln  Wrote  Him  Letter. 
The  letter  which  the  president  j 
wrote  and  which  is  among  the 
highly  prized  possessions  of  the 
Blood  family  is  this: 

"Captain  Blood  furnish  one 
horse  for  bearer.  Nov.  19,  1863. 
A.  Lincoln." 

This  note  was  sent  Colonel  Blood 
Just  a  few  minutes  before  the  pro- 
cession moved  to  the  cemetery 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  ad- 
Colonel  Blood  again  saw  the 
great  president  in  1865  at  the  fall 
of  Richmond,  where  he  was  one  of 
his  guards.  He  said  of  this  event: 
"I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  Davis 
mansion  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
and  his  demeanor  was  that  of  one 
who  had  accomplished  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  pledged  his  life. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to 
leave  the  city  his  wish  was  that 
there  should  be  no  public  demon- 
stration. 

People  Thronged  Street. 
"His  wish  was  regarded  to  some 
extent,  as  there  was  no  military 
escort.  A  strong  mounted  guard, 
however,  found  it  convenient  to  go 
along,  mindful  of  the  possible 
danger  of  an  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  president  by  some  vicious 
person.  The  public  demonstration 
could  not  be  prevented.  Before  the 
carriage  had  fairly  started,  the 
streets  began  to  fill  up  with  colored 
people.  They  came  in  droves,  old 
and  young,  all  alike  determined  to  i 
see  'Massa'  Lincoln.  I 


"Language  uuia  '"hen  i 
to  describe  the  scene  and  py way 

olfa^lccounf S^a°{  -neLini 
wis  ole  of  the  mounted  guards  and 
had  Told  opportunity  to  see  it  all. 
All  the  way  to  river  it  was  one  con- 

«*%SL  Message  announcing 
i  incoln's        assassination  came 
through   Colonel  Blood  was  one  of 
he  two  officers  who  knew  of .  It 
early  in  the  day.    Later  m  the  day 
General  Weiteel  was  authorized  to 
f  S  it  on  the  street*,  and  the 
demonstration  was  not  one  of  joy  ! 
as  the  union  forces,  had  feared  but 
one  of  sorrow  and  sadness,  and  a 
feeling  of  indignation  and  outrage. 


Everett  on  Lincoln's  Manners 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Edward  Everett  was  first,  so  far  as 
is  known,  to  express  written  appre- 
ciation of  President  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address.  In  the  letter  conveying 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  his  cordial  recognition 
of  its  merits  he  thanked  the  Presi- 
dent for  an  act  of  thoughtfulness  on 
the  President's  part  looking  to  the 
comfort  of  Miss  Evsrett,  who  had  ac- 
companied her  father  to  the  Gettys- 
burg commemoration. 

A  year  later,  in  November,  1864,  in 
responding  on  a  public  occasion  to 
the  toast  "Our  President,"  Mr.  Ever- 
ett recalled  the  day  at  Gettysburg 
and  a  certain  impression  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln he  then  received.  I  quote  from 
"Remarks  at  the  Dinner  to  Capta.in 
Winslow  and  the  Officers  of  the  Kear- 
sarge,  in  the  Revere  House,  Boston, 
15th  November,  1864,"  as  follows: 

"It  may  seem  hardly  worth  while 
to  notice  the  descriptions  which  rep- 
resent the  President  as  a  person  of 
uncouth  appearance  and  manners. 
But  as  Mr.  Burke  did  not  think  it  out 
of  place  in  the  most  magnificent  dis- 
course in  the  English  language  to 
comment  on  the  appearance,  manners 
and  conversation  of  the  exiled  French 
princes,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say 
that  on  the  only  social  occasion  on 
which  I  ever  had  the  honor  to  be  In 
the  President's  company,  namely,  the 
commemoration  of  Gettysburg,  he 
sat  at  table  at  the  house  of  my 
friend,  David  Wills,  Esq.,  by  the  side 
of  several  distinguished  persons,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  foreigners  and  Amer- 
icans, among  them  the  French  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  since  appointed 
French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and 
the  Admiral  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
that  in  gentlemanly  appearance,  man- 
ners and  conversation  he  was  the  peer 
of  any  man  at  the  table." 

EDSON  C.  DAYTON. 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.t  Feb.  9,  1934,; 


Lincoln's  Words  at  Gettysburg  Apply  to  Us  of  Today 


"THREESCORE    and  fifteen 
years" — or  to  be  less  poetic, 
three  quarters  of  a  century  have 
elapsed  since  that  chill  Novem- 
ber day  in  1863  when  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  dedi- 
cated a  portion  of  the  battle- 
field at  .Gettysburg,  Pa.,  "as  a 
final  resting  place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might 
live."  The  day 
will  ever  be  a 
signif  i  c  a  n  t 
one  .  in  the 
annals  of 
American 
history.  Mr. 
L  i  ncoln's 
words,  which 
rang    out  so 
c  1  e  a  r    a  n  d 
#($4  true    in  the 

crisp  a  u -  ■ 
tumn  air,  will 
ever  be  remembered  for  their 
simplicity,  honesty  and  beauty. 
His  words  came  straight  from 
his  heart — the  heart  of  a  broad- 
minded,  courageous,  and  humble 
man.  Many  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears  when  Mr.  Lincoln  resumed 
his  seat,  and  friend  and  enemy 
alike  loved  the  man  who  had 
been  placed  at  the 'wheel  of  the 
ship  of  state. 


P.'iT 


Seventy-five  years  have  taken 
their  places  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory—years that  have  wrought 
great  changes— years  that  have 
seen    famine    and  prosperity. 


Most  of  our  present  conveniences 
and  luxuries  have  been  de- 
veloped since  1863,  but  the  most 
outstanding  and  revolutionary 
inventions    are    yet    to  come. 


Great  minds  are  straining l- to 
perfect  the  television,  produce  a 
steel  that  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  application  of  heat,  cre- 
ate terrible  weapons  of  war  to 


deal  with  and  counteract  the 
present  terrible  weapons  of  war, 
and  develop  undreamed-of  luxu- 
ries. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  typ- 


ically-American  progress,  the  en- 
tire sum  and  substance  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  address  of  Nov.  19, 
1863,  is  applicable  to  the  present. 
"It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  (our 
predecessors)  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced  .  .  .  that  this 
nation  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Today,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  honored 
just  as  much  as  he  was  when  he 
was  living,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  more  monuments  and  me- 
morials have  been  erected  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  to  any 
other  individual.  His  memory 
is  perpetuated  for  posterity  in 
every  city  in  America  of  any 
size,  and  in  a  great  many  for- 
eign capitals. 
This  recognition  is  commensur- 
ate with  Mr.  Lincoln's  worth 
and  his  devotion  to  country  and 
to  principles.  This  phase  of  his 
life  is  worthy  of  our  most  lucid 
perception  —  or  perspicacious- 
,  ness.  Today  we  pause  in  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  man  for 
the  ages  —  a  man  who  is  an 
American  institution. 

.        Jay  Wesley  Seffens. 

H  */*  %   


Front  Mews 
&Proflles 


By  MARCIA  WINN . 


ere  Tree*  Hava  Grown. 
[Chiraco  Tribune  Pre»»  Service] 

Gettysburg,  Pa.— The  trees  are  in 
as  full  leaf  now  as  they  must  have 
been  that  summer  of  81  years  ago 
and  the  thickets  so  dense  that  any 
minute  you  expect  to  see  a  rabbit 
dart  out  just  as  one  did  81  years 
ago.  A  gaunt  Virginian  called  after 
it  then,  "Run,  old  hare.  If  I  was 
an  old  hare  I'd  run,  too."  Instead, 
he  and  15,000  other  Confederate  sol- 
diers charged  across  a  mile  of  open 
wheat  field,  and  53  minutes  later 
9,600  of  them  were  dead,  just  half 
a  mile  from  the  spot  where  Lincoln 
once  stood  and  said  it  much  better 
than  any  of  the  visiting  governors 
said  it  on  Memorial  day  of  1944. 

It  is  peaceful  and  quiet  now,  a 
place  of  groves,  of  jungle  density, 
and  of  cliffs  that  the  cautious  would 
think  unscalable.  Here  and  there 
stand  the  same  houses  that  stood 
here  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and 
scattered  thru  their  fields  and  far 
beyond  are  white  and  bronze  mark- 
ers, reminders  that  here  brooded 
Longstreet  and  Lee,  here  charged 
Pickett,  here  raced  the  cavalrymen 
of  Jeb  Stuart  in  the  desperate  and 
futile  pincers  movement  of  a  war 
long  gone.  And  here,  most  pitiful 
and  graphic  of  all,  rise  the  stone 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  stone  sol- 
dier from  behind  a  concrete  boul- 
der, as  he  tries  to  draw  a  bead  on 
that  enemy  who  may  easily  have 
been  his  brother  in  that  bloodiest 
battle  of  all  history. 

So  here  it  was  Memorial  day 
again,  and  what  must  have  been 
saplings  that  summer  of  1863  now 
are  giant  elms  and  oaks  and  catal- 
pas,  and  you  have  wandered  into 
what  looks  like  a  country  general 
store  and  for  25  cents  have  watched 
an  electric  reproduction  of  this 
tragic  battle  of  blood  against  blood, 
and  you  have  gone  out  thinking 
this  was  a  battle  the  movies  missed 
all  right.  So  you  walk  across  the 
road  to  the  national  cemetery  where 
the  mighty  of  38  states  are  about  to 
congregate  and  walk  down  paths 
arched  and  made  shadowy  and  re- 
mote by  the  giant  trees  that  lace 
overhead.  Here  Is  peace  so  intense 
that  the  sudden  song  of  a  bird  is 
jarring. 

Without  warning  you  come  upon 
the  graves  of  the  men  who  fell 
here.  They  are  laid  out  in  great 
half  circles,  row  upon  row  of  tiny 
square  blocks  of  cement.  The  blocks 
bear  no  names.  They  bear  numbers. 
And  the  number  of  the  rows  seems 
interminable.  Beyond  are  other 
rows,  but  each  of  these  is  a  solid, 
slender  strip  of  curving  concrete, 
and  on  these,  without  a  break,  are 
names.  Not  rank,  not  company,  just 
a  name,  "Thomas  Elliott,"  and  be- 
neath it  "N.  Y.,"  and  then  another 
name,  hundreds  upon  hundreds.  Be- 
hind each  name  and  behind  each 
block  at  this  moment  stands  a  little 


oiri  or  boy  dressed  In  white,  an 
iSericanflag  in  one  handled 
bunch  of  white  ins  or  whit iWJ 
in  the  other.  At  a  signal  they  will 
'place  these  beside  each  grave.  And 
far    away    ^om    them    his  head 

words  "Four  score  and  seven  years 
Tgori,"  are  engraved,  sits  an  old 
man,  his  beard  long  and  white,  his 
hair  falling  in  a  white  mane.  He 
fought  her*,"  some  one  says. 

You  wander  back  to  the  grand- 
sJnd  and  the  bands  and  the  go. 

^rvt'one^hThearL 

^  shake  oft  a  mirage  because 
tho  to  snawe  uu  ,hl.„him 
he  is  the  walking  image  of  Abr aham 
Lincoln  land  dressed  to  fit  1 1].  ^ 

one  is  talking,  words  that  go  out 
over  all  the  radio  networks  to  al 
Z  people  of  the  land, 
we  "  stand  at  the  bar  of  history 
Tnd  so  on  and  so  on   and  you  re- 
member   how    Lincoln    said,  in 
agnized  earnestness,  that  jt  would 
h„  «rrileee  for  any  man  to  speaK 

he    spoke   better    than   any  have 
Koken  since.   Now  and  then  a  ea 
sifts  eently  down  from  the  giant 
treeS   nourished   on   the   blood  of 
brother",  and  you  think  that  he 
artificial  laurel  wreaths  which  the 
v    ting  governors  have  placed  on 
the  monuments  of  men  from  their 
states    who  fell,   are  an  unneces 
£5 tribute,   for  the  leaves  that 
grow   above   them,   now   full  and 
f  rein  with  promise  fulfilled,  are  all 
S  They  would  wish.    Just  then 

words  come  easi'-1 . 


Sandburg'  Speaks  on  Anniversary 

Lincoln's  Words  Ring  96  Years  Later 
Over  Poems  of  Praise  at  Gettysburg 


By  Phil  Casey 

Staff  Reporter 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.,  Nov. 
19 — There  were  some  good 
speeches  here  today,  praising 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  96th 
anniversary  of  his  Gettysburg 
Address.  But  inevitably,  Lin- 
coln came  in  first  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  poets. 

It  was  a  splendid  day,  sun- 
ny, clear  and  crisp,  with  a  40- 
degree  temperature  and  a 
wind  that  didn't  bite  too 
much.  Poet,  biographer  and 
novelist  Carl  Sandburg  read 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and 
said  a  few  things  for  himself. 

Along  with  him  on  a  grassy 


knoll  by  the  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery  Monument, 
dedicated  to  the  men  who 
died  there,  were  the  U.  S.  Ar- 
my Band  with  stirring  tunes, 
and  Health,   Education,  and 


Picture  on  Page  A13 


Welfare  Secretary  Arthur  S. 
Flemming,  who  urged  Ameri- 
cans to  greater  sacrifice  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  here 
and  abroad. 

Sandburg,  81,  his  white  hair 
flowing  from  beneath  a  bat- 
tered blue  felt  hat,  for  which 
he  apologized,  quoted  one  of 


his  own  poems,  "The  Long 
Shadow  of  Lincoln:  a  Litany." 

He  told  a  crowd  of  about 
400,  mostly  students,  a  great 
many  things,  summed  up  best 
perhaps  in  this: 

"Long  before  this  time  of 
ours,  America  saw  the  faces 
of  men  and  women  torn  and 
shaken  in  turmoil,  chaos  and 
storm.  Always  the  path  of 
American  destiny  has  been 
into  the  unknown.  And  al- 
ways there  arose  enough  of 
reserves  of  strength,  balances 
of  sanity,  portions  of  wisdom, 
to  carry  the  Nation  through 

See  LINCOLN,  A13,  Col.  1 


The  noted  biographer  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
poet  Carl  Sandburg,  at  right,  shown  pos- 
ing behind  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  with  Rep. 

LINCOLN — From  Page  Al 


Associated  Press 


Fred  Schwengel  (It-Iowa),  at  Gettysburg 
yesterday,  where  Sandburg  delivered  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 


Lincoln's  Words  Ring  96  Years  Later 
Over  Poems  of  Praise  at  Gettysburg 


to  a  iresh  start,  with  an  ever 
renewing  vitality." 

Sandburg  earlier  told  a 
luncheon  gathering  of  200 
about  the  value  of  the  world 
of  books. 

"There  are  three  rivals  of 
education  today,"  he  said. 
"Lincoln  never  saw  a  movie, 
never  heard  a  radiocast  and 
never  saw  a  television  show 
When  he  heard  questions 
asked  and  answered  mostly 
they  were  not  rigged." 

"Tell  the  children,  tell  the 
uujs,  one  western  a  month  is 
enough.  Tint's  12  a  year,"  he 
said,  "and  after  that  any  boy 
an  write  his  own." 
Sandburg,  whose  voice  is  no 
in  instrument,  recited  the 
tysburg  Address  eloquent- 
4  as  though  it  were  the 


•first  time.  Whether  he  does 
Jit  as  well  as  the  author  did, 
however,  remains  in  doubt. 
I  "I  wouldn't  venture  to  say," 
he  said.  "What  authority  he 
had!  The  power  of  life  and 
death.  I've  never  signed  a 
paper  that  meant  a  man's  life 
or  death." 

The  scholars,  writers,  teach- 
ers, students  and  Civil  War 
buffs  who  flocked  here  were 
drawn  by  the  third  annual 
Civil  War  Conference  of  Get- 
tysburg College  and  by  the 
celebration  of  the  Lincoln  Ses- 
quicentennial  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Wash- 
ington Lincoln  Croups  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth  and  the  96th  anniversary 
of  his  Gettysburg  speech. 

Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  (R- 
lowa),  speaking  at  the  lunch, 


came  up  with  lines  from  poet 
Rosemary  Benet  that  rivaled 
[Lincoln  and  Sandburg: 

"If  Nancy  Hanks  came  back 
as  a  ghost,  seeking  news  of 
what  she  loved  most,  she'd  ask 
first,  "Where's  my  son,  what's 
become  of   Abe?   What's  he 
done?  Poor  little  Abe  left  all 
alone,  except  for  Tom,  who 
was  a  rolling  stone.  He  was 
just  nine  the  year  I  died.  I 
hear  him  still.  My,  how  he 
cried.  Scraping  alone  in  a  lit- 
tle shack  with  hardly  a  shirt 
to  cover  his  back,  a  prairie 
wind  to  blow  him  down  and 
pinching  times  if  he  went  to 
town.    You     wouldn't  know 
about  my  son — did  he  grow 
tall?  Did  he  have  fun?  Did  he 
learn  to  read?  Did  he  go  to 
town?  Do  you  know  his  name? 
Did  he  get  on?" 
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TO  YOU  THOUSANDS 
OF  READERS  WHO  KNOW  THAT 
DRINKING  AND  SMOKING  ARE  EVIL! 

You  do  not  drink  or  smoke... so  why  pay  premiums  for  those  who  do? 


Why  pay  the  penalty  for  those 
who  drink  or  smoke? 

Every  day  you  pick  up  the  paper  you 
read  more  evidence  that  drinking  and 
smoking  can  shorten  life.  Because  they 
are  among  America's  leading  health  prob- 
lems— leading  to  cancer,  heart  trouble, 
sinus  trouble,  liver  trouble  and  many 
other  diseases  —  they're  a  prime  cause  of 
the  high  premium  rates  most  hospitaliza- 
tion plans  charge.  But  why  should  you  pay 
the  price  for  those  who  drink  or  smoke? 
You  no  longer  have  to!  Here's  why. 

Our  rates  are  based 
on  your  superior  health 

The  new  American  Temperance  Hospi- 
talization Plan  is  not  offered  to  drinkers 
and  smokers,  because  of  the  high  rates 
they  cause.  We  can  bring  you  a  whole 
new  set  of  rates  that  are  unbelievably 
low  because  they're  based  on  your  good 
health  as  a  non-drinker  and  non-smoker. 
Also,  your  American  Temperance  premi- 
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HERE  ARE  YOUR  AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE  PLAN  BENEFITS 

1)      You  receive  $100  weekly- 
even  for  life 

The  very  day  you  enter  a  hospital  you 
begin  to  get  $100  a  week  cash... as 
long  as  you  are  hospitalized,  even  for 
life!  Good  in  any  lawfully  operated 


hospital  in  the  world.  Choose  your 
own!  We  pay  in  addition  to  any  other 
insurance  you  carry.  And  we  pay 
direct  to  you  in  cash . . .  tax  free! 
We  send  out  our  payments  to  you  Air 
Mail  Special  so  you  have  cash  in  hand 
fast.  And  there  is  no  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  times  you  can  collect. 

2)  We  cover  all  sicknesses 

and  accidents. 

Your  policy  covers  you  for  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  accident  and  sickness 
except  pregnancy;  any  act  of  war  or 
military  service;  pre-existing  condi- 
tions; or  hospitalization  caused  by  use 
of  liquor  or  narcotics.  Everything  else 
that  could  possibly  happen  to  you  is 
covered.  You'll  be  protected  as  never 
before  —  at  amazingly  low  rates! 

3)  Other  benefits  for  loss  within 

90  days  of  accident 

(as  described  in  policy) 

We  pay  $2,000  cash  for  accidental 
death.  We  pay  $2,000  cash  for  loss  of 
one  hand,  one  foot,  or  sight  of  one  eye. 
We  pay  $6,000  cash  for  loss  of  both 
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We  invite  close  comparison 
with  any  other  plan. 

There  really  is  no  other  plan  like  ours. 
But  compare  our  rates  with  others  for 
similar  coverage.  Discover  for  yourself 
what  you  save.  And  remember,  there  is 
no  limit  on  how  long  you  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital, no  limit  on  age,  no  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  times  you  can  collect! 


Here's  all  you  do. 

Fill  out  the  application  at  the  right. 
Notice  the  amazingly  low  rates!  Enclose 
it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  to  American 
Temperance  Associates,  Box  131,  Liberty- 
ville,  Illinois.  Upon  approval,  you  will  get 
your  policy  promptly  by  mail,  and  cover- 
age begins  at  noon  on  the  effective  date 
of  your  policy.  No  salesman  will  call. 
Don't  delay!  Every  day  almost  50,000 
people  enter  hospitals.  Any  day,  one  of 
them  could  be  you.  Protect  yourself  be- 
fore it's  too  late! 


MONEY- BACK 
GUARANTEE 

Read  over  your  policy  carefully. 
Ask  your  minister,  lawyer  and 
doctor  to  examine  it.  Be  sure  it 
provides  exactly  what  we  say  it 
does.  Then,  if  for  any  reason  at 
all  you  are  not  100c'c  satisfied, 
just  mail  your  policy  back  to  us 
within  30  days  and  we  will  im- 
mediately refund  your  entire  pre- 
mium. No  questions  asked.  You 
can  gain  thousands  of  dollars... 
you  risk  nothing. 
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Coming  in  the  Nov.  20  "Lutheran"— 

"WHY  DO  WOMEN  FEEL  GUILTY?" 

By  RACHEL  CONRAD  WAHLBERG 


Cover  picture.  There's  no  let-up  in  the  record-breaking 
pace  of  American  churches  in  constructing  new  buddings 
these  days.  With  new  communities  being  established  and 
old   ones    growing-and   with   money  plentiful-church 
building  is  booming.   See  news  section  for  round-up. 
In  Africa  new  ways  of  life  are  coming  rapidly,  but  old 
ways  persist.  Dr.  James  Stall  (page  6)  spent  an  evening 
in  a  Liberian  village  this  summer  witnessing  the  medicine 
man  deal  with  various  cases,  and  wrote  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion   Three  times  in  the  following  two  weeks  the  witch 
doctor  came  to  the  Christian  physician  for  medicines. 
An  experiment  in  insuring  Lutheran  pastors  against  major 
medical  expenses  is  described  (page  18)  by  a  social  se- 
curity expert  who  helped  in  establishing  the  church  plan. 
Robert  E.  Karsten  who  writes  an  off-beat  page  of  social 
comment  in  each  issue  of  The  Lutheran  is  pastor  of  Pleas- 
ant View  Church,  Indianapolis.  .  .  .  George  W.  Forell 
who  writes  the  continued  series  on  the  Nicene  Creed 
("I  Believe")  is  a  professor  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa      .  Ruth  Esbjornson  who  writes  the  "Morning  and 
Evening"  meditations  in  each  Lutheran  is  the  wife  of  a 
professor  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 


TEMPERANCE  PLAN 
EVEN  FOR  LIFE! 

Here  at  last  is  a  new  kind  of  hospitalization  plan  for  non-drinkers 
and  non-smoker,  only!  The  rates  are  fantastically  low  because 
poor  nsk  'dnnkers  and  smokers  are  excluded.  And  because  your 
health  „  supenor...there  is  absolutely  no  age  limit,  no  physical 
exam.nat.on,  no  waiting  period.  Only  yon  can  cancel  your  poUcy 
and  no  salesman  will  ever  call!  Starting  from  the  very  first 
day  you  enter  any  hospital ... 
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APPLICATION  TO 

PIONEER  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  ROCKFORD,  IUINO.S  ^^^^^S^S^ST 

FOl  AT- 300 

AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITALIZATION  POLICY 


Name  (PLEASE  PRINT)  

Stree!  or  RD  ■  

City  


-Dale  of  Birth. 


-Zone  County  state^ 


Occupation. 
Beneficiary. 


.Height. 


.  Relationship. 


-Weight. 


|  '  also  'PPlyfof  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below 

~J  N«ME__  ^  HEIGHT  WEIGHT  6ENEHCURY 

1.  '   


LOOK  AT  THESE 
AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  LOW  RATES 


Pay  Monthly   Pay  Yearly 

Each  child  18 
and  under  pays 

$2«o 

$28 

Each  adult 
19-64  pays 

$3* 

$38 

Each  adult 
65  100  pays 

$590 

$59 

SAVE  TWO  MONTHS  PREMIUM  BY  PAYING  YEARLY  1 

1  Date:. 


Signed  :J{_ 


AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATES 

Box  131,  Libertyville,  Illinois 
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Illustration  of  scene,  Nov.  19,  1863,  when  Lincoln  spoke.  (From  "Harpers  Weekly') 


I  heard  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address 


An  eye-witness  account 
by  HENRY  EYSTER  JACOBS 


The  battle  had  ended  on  Friday,  July  3. 
Amidst  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain  on  Satur- 
day (over  an  inch  and  a  third  had  fallen 
during  the  afternoon  and  night)  the  enemy 
was  constantly  withdrawing  his  troops  under 
cover  of  an  unbroken  line  of  defense  on  Semi- 
nary Ridge. 

The  horrors  of  the  field  passed  all  descrip- 
tion. For  weeks  hundreds  of  horses  remained 
unburied.  Around  the  small  house  on  the 
Taneytown  road,  where  General  Meade  had 
his  headquarters,  I  counted  no  less  than 
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Lincoln  insisted  on 
getting  to  Gettysburg 
ahead  of  time 


fifteen.  The  wounded  required  so  great  at- 
tention—with houses,  churches  and  barns 
largely  occupied— that  the  dead  were  neces- 
sarily neglected. 

Six  thousand  were  killed  in  action,  and 
every  day  hundreds  more  died  in  the  hos- 
pitals. The  soldiers  of  both  armies  tenderly 
laid  their  comrades  to  rest  in  hastily  prepared 
graves.  But  the  Federal  dead  of  the  first  day's 
fight  were  uncared  for  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Even  where  the  dead  were  buried  it  was 
often  done  most  superficially.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  them  to  have  no  more  protection 
than  a  foot  or  two  of  hastily  thrown  earth, 
with  their  names  written  in  pencil  on  a  rude 
headboard  from  a  piece  of  a  cracker  box. 
Many  graves  were  unmarked,  and  in  the  en- 
deavor to  identify  the  missing  many  graves 
were  opened  and  left  in  confusion. 

The  time  was  approaching,  also,  when  the 
farmers  would  plow  the  fields  for  the  next 
year's  crop.  An  influential  citizen,  David 
Wills,  within  a  few  days  of  the  battle  urged 
the  importance  of  gathering  the  Federal  dead 
into  one  cemetery.  Governor  Curtin,  on  July 
24,  gave  the  project  his  official  endorsement. 
In  August  a  piece  of  ground,  covering  seven- 
teen acres,  was  purchased  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  the  choicest  spot  on  the  entire  field, 
with  a  magnificent  view  extending  for  many 
miles.  Within  three  months  the  removal  of 
the  dead  was  completed,  and  the  grounds 
were  laid  out  so  as  to  assume  the  general 
appearance  familiar  to  all  visitors  today. 

Nov.  19  was  finally  fixed  as  the  date  for 
the  dedication.    Hon.  Edward  Everett  was 


Henry  Eyster  Jacobs 


A  19-year-old  Gettysburg  College  stu- 
dent, who  became  one  of  America's  best 
known  theologians,  was  a  spectator  at 
the  dedication  of  the  national  cemetery 
for  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

He  kept  a  detailed  record  of  his  impres- 
sions of  Lincoln's  address,  and  wrote 
them  in  a  little  book  published  in  1919 
under  the  title,  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
World-Message."  This  account  is  con- 
densed from  the  book. 

invited  to  deliver  the  oration,  and  President 
Lincoln  to  perform  the  act  of  consecration, 
or,  as  the  request  ran,  "to  set  apart  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks." 

The  railroad  authorities  planned  that  the 
President  should  leave  Washington  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  reaching  Gettysburg 
shortly  after  noon  and  returning  that  eve- 
ning. This  plan  did  not  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  who  justly  thought  that  such 
a  hurried  visit  would  detract  from  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  occasion.   However  ex- 
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acting  his  engagements,  he  felt  that  the  rush 
of  business  should  pause  while  he  attended 
the  funeral  of  thousands  who  had  given  their 
lives  in  defense  of  their  country. 

Accordingly,  he  arranged  to  reach  Gettys- 
burg on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  His  train 
was  delayed,  and  a  large  crowd  had  gathered 
at  the  little  depot  on  Carlisle  Street,  await- 
ing his  arrival. 

On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  other 
members  of  his  party,  was  taken  at  once  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Wills.  This  was  a  large 
three-story  double  house  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Diamond  and  York  Street,  where 
Mr.  Everett  was  also  entertained. 

Time  was  scarcely  given  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
supper-those  were  not  the  days  of  Pullman 
dining-cars— until  a  band  serenaded  him  and 
a  large  concourse  of  people  were  clamorous 
for  his  appearance.  They  were  not  disap- 
pointed. He  was  willing  to  be  seen  and 
heard,  but  was  unwilling  to  make  a  speech. 

"I  appear  before  you,  fellow-citizens,"  he 
said,  "to  thank  you  for  the  compliment.  The 
inference  is  a  fair  one  that  you  would  hear 
me  for  a  while,  at  least,  were  I  to  com- 
mence to  make  a  speech.  I  do  not  appear 
before  you  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  and 
for  several  substantial  reasons.  The  most  sub- 
stantial of  these  is  that  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
(Laughter.)  In  my  position  it  is  somewhat 
important  that  I  should  not  say  foolish 
things." 

A  voice:  "If  you  can  help  it." 

Mr.  Lincoln:  "It  very  often  happens  that 
the  only  way  to  help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at 
all.  (Laughter.)  Believing  that  is  my  pres- 
ent condition  this  evening,  I  must  beg  you 
to  excuse  me  from  addressing  you  further." 
*        «        «  # 

The  nineteenth  of  November  was  an 
ideal  fall  day.  There  was  scarcely  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  The  thermometer  stood  at  its 
maximum  at  52,  just  warm  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  chill,  and  yet  cool  enough  to  be  slightly 
bracing.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  enemy  to  be  rep- 
resented on  the  occasion  by  any  large  number 
of  its  troops. 

A  couple  of  regiments,  however,  headed 
the  procession  that  moved  sharply  at  10  a.m. 
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out  Baltimore  Street  to  the  junction  with  the 
Emmittsburg  road,  and  thence,  by  way  of 
the  Taneytown  road,  to  the  western  entrance 
of  the  cemetery.  Those  not  in  the  procession 
entered  directly  from  Baltimore  Street, 
through  the  main  entrance. 

Standing  on  the  upward  slope  of  Baltimore 
Street,  near  the  approach  to  the  cemetery, 
and  looking  on  the  front  of  the  procession, 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd  lining  the  sidewalks 
told  me  of  the  approach  of  the  President. 
On  all  sides  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 
With  appreciative  smiles  and  continual  bows, 
"the  tallest  and  grandest  man  in  the  proces- 
sion" acknowledged  the  many  cries  of  wel- 
come, such  as  "Hurrah  for  old  Abe!" 

He  towered  above  everyone,  and  his 
gigantic  proportions  seemed  to  be  magnified 
by  the  shape  of  the  odd  high  silk  hat  that 
he  wore.  Why  an  abnormally  small  horse 
was  given  him  to  mount  was  hard  to  under- 
stand. In  case  the  steed  became  fractious  it 
looked  as  though  the  President  could  simply 
plant  his  feet  on  the  ground  and  let  it  pass 
from  under. 

About  fifteen  thousand  people  had  assem- 
bled in  the  cemetery.  The  arrangements, 
which  had  been  well  made,  were  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  The  prayer,  by  Thomas  H. 
Stockerton,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, was  more  properly  an  eloquent  rhap- 
sody, most  aptly  expressed  by  a  minister 
whose  dignified  appearance  commanded  high 
respect. 

Then  came  the  formal  oration  by  Hon. 
Edward  Everett.  There  was  but  one  opinion, 
and  that  was  that  of  all  men  in  the  nation 
Mr.  Everett  was  the  one  man  to  make  the 
address.  .  .  .  His  appearance  was  most  im- 
posing. Snow-white  hair,  delicately  curled, 
overshadowed  an  intellectual  forehead,  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  his  piercing  black- 
eyes.  His  dress  was  noticeably  handsome. 
In  every  respect  he  had  the  bearing  of  the 
polished  and  cultivated  gentleman.  .  .  . 

He  spoke  without  a  scrap  of  manuscript, 
in  a  clear,  sweet,  resonant  voice.  The  one 
defect  of  the  delivery  seemed  to  be  that  it 
was  too  studied.  Every  sentence  was  thor- 
oughly elaborated;  the  emphasis  and  even  the 
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gestures  seemed  to  have  been  predeter- 
mined. It  was  a  model  of  classic  oratory, 
meeting  fully  a  high  academic  standard.  .  .  . 

But  there  are  reasons  why  it  is  almost  for- 
gotten. The  orator  had  attempted  too  much. 
An  open-air  address  of  one  hour  and  fifty- 
seven  minutes'  length  could  scarcely  hold  the 
close  attention  of  thousands,  most  of  whom 
were  standing  on  the  cold  ground;  least  of 
all  when  a  large  portion  of  the  address  was 
more  philosophical  than  oratorical  and  the 
numerous  classical  allusions  were  lost  on  the 
multitude.  The  intense  activity  of  life  and 
thought  introduced  by  the  Civil  War  de- 
manded more  direct  and  incisive  modes  of 
address.  .  .  . 

As  Mb.  Everett  was  closing  his  oration, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  I  thought,  was  showing  some 
of  that  nervousness  which,  according  to 
Cicero,  characterizes  all  successful  oratory. 
His  mind  evidently  was  not  on  what  Mr. 
Everett  was  saying  but  on  his  own  speech. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  metallic  spec- 
tacle case  and  adjusted  a  pair  of  steel  glasses 
near  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Then,  reaching  into 
the  side  pocket  of  his  coat,  he  produced  a 
crumpled  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  first  care- 
fully smoothed  and  then  read  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. By  this  time  Mr.  Everett  had  reached 
his  final  periods.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Lincoln's  notes  had  been  replaced  in 
his  pocket,  but  his  spectacles  remained  in 
position.  A  dirge  was  then  sung.  Every  eye 
and  ear  were  strained  as  the  President  arose, 
a  majestic  figure,  in  all  the  stateliness  of  his 
office  and  with  the  solemnity  which  befitted 
the  occasion,  not  to  deliver  an  oration  but  to 
formally  dedicate  the  grounds. 

It  was  a  sad  hour.  Any  tumultuous  wave 
of  applause  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
The  entire  bearing  of  Mr.  Lincoln  showed 
how  deeply  he  realized  the  seriousness  of 
the  act.  It  grieved  him  that  there  were  many 
thousands  who  regarded  him  as  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  which  the  exercises 
of  the  day  called  to  mind.  His  sole  effort, 
therefore,  was  to  convince  the  world  of  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  war  was  waged  and  the  heroes  of 
the  battle  had  fallen  and  his  own  life  was 
being  spent. 
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The  deep  feeling  of  the  speaker,  combined 
with  masterful  self-control  and  firmly  set  pur- 
pose, made  a  profound  impression.  There 
was  something  so  unusual  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice  and  his  mode  of  address  that  long  be- 
fore those  present  were  ready  to  weigh  his 
words  he  had  finished. 

His  remarks  were  limited  to  nine  sen- 
tences. The  suddenness  with  which  he  ended 
was  almost  startling.  The  few  first  lines  of 
the  address  were  spoken  without  notes.  Then 
gradually  drawing  them  from  his  pocket  he 
held  in  both  hands  the  sheet  on  which  they 
were  written,  making  emphatic  gestures,  not 
with  his  hands,  which  were  preoccupied,  but 
by  bowing  from  side  to  side  with  his  body. 

All  told  there  were  only  250  words  spoken, 
and  just  two  minutes'  time  were  occupied  in 
their  delivery.  But  rarely  has  the  same 
amount  of  thought  and  argument  been  com- 
pressed within  the  same  compass. 

That  the  majority  of  those  present  did  not 
notice  his  manuscript  or  the  odd  way  in 
which  it  was  handled  or  his  awkward  ges- 
tures, is  not  remarkable.  The  personality  of 
the  speaker  and  the  force  of  his  words  caused 
all  else  to  be  overlooked.  To  them  for  the 
moment,  it  was  a  greater  privilege  to  look 
upon  that  strong  and  kindly  face. 

The  benediction  pronounced  on  this 
memorable  occasion  by  President  Baugher, 
of  Pennsylvania  (Gettysburg)  College,  is 
worthy  of  preservation: 

"O  Thou  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords, 
God  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  who,  by  thy 
kind  providence  hast  permitted  us  to  engage 
in  these  solemn  services,  grant  us  thy  bless- 
ing. Bless  this  consecrated  ground  and  these 
holy  graves.  Bless  the  President  of  these 
United  States  and  his  cabinet.  Bless  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  representatives  of  the  states 
here  assembled  with  all  needed  grace  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  committed  into  their  hands, 
to  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  the  greatest 
good  of  the  people.  May  this  great  nation 
be  delivered  from  treason  and  rebellion  at 
home,  and  from  the  power  of  enemies  abroad. 
And  now  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
with  you  all.  Amen." 

The  Lutheran 
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from  the  polls  next  Sunday.  Quite  clearly 
Dallas  Is  not  the  only  place  In  our  world 
where  abstract  evil  and  down-to-earth  crack- 
pots and  fanatics  reside. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  the  villain 
of  this  piece.  It  Is  Cuba-based  communism. 
Although  once  supported  by  Venezuela's 
President  Betancourt — who  has  since  put 
up  a  brave  fight  against  him— Fidel  Castro 
has  turned  against  his  former  friend.  He 
has  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  wants 
to  install  a  Communist  regime  in  Caracas. 
Hence  the  bombings,  the  machine  gunning, 
the  acts  of  arson,  the  individual  atrocities 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  terrorism  designed 
to  frighten  the  country  into  the  kind  of 
paralysis  that  would  make  it  an  easy  push- 
over. 

But  the  Venezuelan  people  apparently  re- 
fuse to  be  Intimidated.  The  indications  are 
that  they  intend  to  turn  out  in  very  large 
numbers  to  cast  their  ballots  in  Sunday's 
elections.  As  for  the  outcome,  the  betting 
Is  that  they  will  pay  their  respects  to  the 
courageous  Mr.  Betancourt — who  is  consti- 
tutionally debarred  from  succeeding  himself 
for  another  term — by  electing  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant, Raul  Leoni.  Should  that  happen, 
should  the  Communists  suffer  a  heavy  defeat, 
Caracas  might  enjoy  some  peace  for  a  while. 

This  prospect,  however,  Is  "iffy"  at  best. 
The  puppet  Red  tyranny  in  Havana  has  a 
Job  to  do.  As  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  has  reported,  the  Job 
Is  one  that  links  Fidel  Castro  in  an  "alliance 
for  violence"  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
probably  also  with  Red  China.  Anyhow,  as 
far  as  Moscow  goes,  the  subcommittee's  words 
are  worth  quoting:  "International  Soviet 
agents,  experts  in  the  field  of  revolutionary 
propaganda,  terrorist  tactics  and  guerrilla 
warfare,  are  operating  schools  for  violence  in 
Cuba,  training  and  indoctrinating  Latin 
American  subversives." 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  Mrs.  Khrushchev  (with 
tears  in  her  eyes) ,  and  the  impersonal  Krem- 
lin have  sent  warm  messages  of  condolence 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  fittCd  our  country.  These 
may  be  sincere  ^^tjieir- -fashion.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Soviet  lUnion,  acting 
through  the  puppet  Castro  tyranny,  is  doing 
its  best  to  upend  and  take  isver  Venezuela 
as  a  further  step  toward  oonquest  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  these  circumstances,  how 
can  one  be  hopeful  aboui  making  progress 
toward  a  trustworthy  detSrjie'? 


The  Man  Who  Wasn't  Wanted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  27,  1963 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
student  of  Lincoln  discovers  new  and 
interesting  information  on  the  man  who 
was  not  particularly  wanted  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  100  years  ago.  The  following 
address  is  a  different  approach  than 
others  delivered  during  the  centenary 
commemoration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address: 

"The  Unwanted  Speaker" — An  Address  De- 
livered at  the  50th  Anniversary  Banquet 
of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Hotel  Gettysburg,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
November  19,  1963 

(By  Dr.  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector, U.S.  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.) 

Today  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
most  memorable  cemetery  dedication  in 
world  history.   Ironically,  the  immortality  of 


that  occasion  stems  solely  from  270-odd 
words  uttered  by  a  man  no  one  really  wanted 
in  Gettysburg  that  Thursday  morning  in 
mid-November.  1863.  Yet  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  feeling  of  unwantedness  was  not 
novel.  Few  Americans  have  ever  had  to 
weather  so  much  enmity  in  such  critical 
times  as  did  this  awkward  product  of  the 
midwestern  frontier.  Conversely,  that  Lin- 
coln was  at  his  best  when  forced  to  rise  above 
adversity  was  irrefutably  one  of  the  bases  of 
his  greatness.  His  participation  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery 
is  an  excellent  though  painful  case  in  point. 

The  invitation  for  Lincoln  to  make  at 
Gettysburg  "a  few  appropriate  remarks"  was 
an  afterthought,  and  it  was  also  tinged  with 
strong  misgivings.  Lincoln's  reputation  as 
a  humorist  and  teller  of  bawdy  stories 
alarmed  the  battlefield  commissioners.  One 
official  from  Lincoln's  own  State  of  Illinois 
expressed  serious  doubts  of  the  President's 
"ability  to  speak  upon  such  a  grave  and 
solemn  occasion." 

In  a  sense  this  was  understandable.  By 
1863  Lincoln  the  public  speaker  was  still  an 
unknown  entity.  His  1860  "Farewell  Speech" 
at  Springfield  had  passed  largely  unnoticed. 
As  for  the  inaugural  address  of  the  following 
year,  many  people  believed  that  William  H. 
Seward  had  supplied  most  of  the  thoughts 
and  composition — which,  in  reality,  he  had. 
Hence,  little  argument  greeted  Wendell 
Phillip's  evaluation  of  Lincoln  as  "a  first- 
rate,  second-rate  man";  and  when  Congress- 
man Thadeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania, 
learned  that  Lincoln  was  to  take  part  in  the 
Gettysburg  ceremonies,  he  quipped:  "Let 
the  dead  bury  the  dead." 

Lincoln  exhibited  no  concern  over  these 
criticisms  and  derisions.  In  that  third  year 
of  the  war,  more  confronted  him  than  the 
mere  antipathy  of  his  countrymen.  Two 
writers  were  assuredly  correct  when  they  con- 
cluded of  Lincoln's  remarks  at  Gettysburg: 
"Certainly  few  great  literary  masterpieces 
have  been  composed  under  conditions  so 
adverse." 

Lincoln  was  in  low  spirits  that  dreary 
November  primarily  because  the  war  was 
then  going  badly  for  the  Union.  Rosecrans's 
Federal  Army  in  the  West  was  seemingly 
trapped  at  Chattanooga;  Meade  and  his  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  floundering  anew 
against  Lee  in  Virginia;  Burnside  and  anoth- 
er Federal  force  were  bottled  up  inside 
Knoxville;  Confederate  horsemen  under 
Bedford  Forrest  and  "Ranger"  Mosby  were 
constantly  threatening  both  before  and  be- 
hind Union  lines;  a  growing  demand  for 
peace  at  any  cost  permeated  much  of  the 
North;  and  at  sea  Confederate  privateers 
were  emulating  the  pirates  of  old — and  en- 
Joying  greater  success. 

At  this  same  time,  personal  problems  bore 
down  on  Lincoln's  already  sagging  shoulders. 
Young  Tad  Lincoln  lay  seriously  ill  in  the 
White  House  with  an  undiagnosed  malady. 
Only  the  year  before,  Lincoln  had  buried  his 
beloved  Willie.  Now  a  second  son  courted 
death;  and  on  top  of  that,  the  President's 
high-strung  wife  had  succumbed  to  a  new 
combine  of  tantrums  and  hysteria. 

Thus,  as  the  bunting-bedecked  special 
train  left  Washington  for  the  6-hour  trip  to 
Gettysburg,  its  chief  passenger  sat  alone  and 
stared  solemnly  out  the  soot-blackened  win- 
dows. He  was  withdrawn,  tired,  beset  with 
a  thousand  anxieties,  sagging  with  grief  at 
the  human  cost  of  national  unity,  and 
keenly  aware  that  for  many  Americans  his 
absence  would  make  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

Somehow  Lincoln  overrode  these  heavy 
burdens.  He  had  a  small,  almost  inconse- 
quential task  to  perform  at  Gettysburg,  but 
he  looked  forward  to  it  eagerly.  For  he 
wanted  his  countrymen  to  share  with  him  a 
dream  of  the  present  and  a  hope  for  the 
future.  His  dream  was  that  the  Old  Union, 
with  its  many  virtues  and  in  spite  of  its 
many  vices,  would  be  preserved.  But  at  the 
same  time,  Lincoln  hoped  fervently  that 


from  the  smoking  ashes  of  that  terrible  cata- 
clysm would  rise  a  New  Union — a  union  in 
which  the  Nation  could  enjoy  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  a  rebirth  of  liberty,  and  an  un- 
challenged perpetuation  of  a  government 
both  of  and  for  all  people.  As  well  as  he 
could,  Lincoln  wished  to  assure  his  fellow 
countrymen  that  those  men  who  in  battle 
had  displayed  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion had  not  done  so  for  naught,  that  the 
patriot's  death  would  guarantee  the  Nation's 
life. 

On  a  crisp  November  morning  100  years 
ago,  therefore,  Lincoln  joined  15,000  per- 
sons who  had  gathered  in  the  battle- 
scarred  town  for  the  special  program.  The 
rotting  carcasses  of  horses,  and  the  odors  of 
partially  buried  soldiers,  still  hung  offen- 
sively over  the  land.  Yet  a  bright  Novem- 
ber sun  illuminated  the  autumn  colors  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  quite  possibly  Lincoln 
sensed  that  for  the  past  four  months— 
since  those  sacrificial  days  of  July — a  richer 
glow  bathed  the  hills  and  vales  of  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  the  light  of  the  courage  of 
man  which,  for  now  and  forever,  would 
beam  as  a  radiant  heritage. 

Lincoln  sat  patiently  and  attentively  as 
Edward  Everett,  the  distinguished  and 
silken  orator  from  Massachusetts,  delivered 
the  principal  address.  The  golden-tongued 
statesman  lived  up  to  expectations.  For 
2  hours  he  elaborated  upon  the  war  in 
general,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  parti- 
cular, the  sins  of  State  sovereignty,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  Union.  When  Everett  sat 
down,  prolonged  applause  left  no  doubt  but 
that  he  had  been  superb. 

And  then  it  was  Lincoln's  turn.  John 
Russell  Young  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
described  the  moment:  "The  music  ran  on 
a  bit  and  then  the  President  arose.  Deliber- 
ate, hesitating,  awkward,  'like  a  telescope 
drawing  out,'  as  I  heard  someone  say,  the 
large  bundled  up  figure  untwisting  and  ad- 
Justing  itself  into  reasonable  conditions." 
Lincoln  was  wearing  a  black  suit  whose 
shiny  knees  and  frayed  sleeves  reflected  its 
overly  long  use.  He  moved  slowly  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  "stood  an  instant 
waiting  for  the  cheers  to  cease  and  the 
music  to  exhaust  its  echoes,  slowly  ad- 
Justed  his  glasses,  and  took  from  his  pocket 
what  seemed  to  be  a  page  of  ordinary  fool- 
scap paper,  quietly  unfolded  It,  looked  for 
the  place,  and  begin  to  read." 

The  Wisconsin  German,  Carl  Schurz,  once 
observed  that  Lincoln's  voice  "was  not 
musical,  rather  high-keyed,  and  apt  to  turn 
into  a  shrill  treble  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment; but  it  was  not  positively  disagreeable. 
It  had  an  exceedingly  penetrating,  far-reach- 
ing quality."  Lincoln's  presentations,  added 
Schurz,  could  be  "awkward.  He  swung  his 
long  arms  sometimes  in  a  very  ungraceful 
manner.  Now  and  then  he  would,  to  give 
particular  emphasis  to  a  point,  bend  his  knees 
and  body  with  a  sudden  downward  Jerk,  and 
then  shoot  up  again  with  a  vehemence  that 
raised  him  to  his  tiptoes  and  made  him  look 
much  taller  than  he  really  was."  But  Schurz 
quickly  added:  "There  was,  however,  in  all 
he  said,  a  tone  of  earnest  truthfulness,  of 
elevated,  noble  sentiment,  and  of  kindly 
sympathy." 

In  a  high  midwestern  drawl  audible  only 
to  those  crowded  close  around  the  platform, 
Lincoln  spoke  10  sentences.  Two-thirds  of 
his  words  were  monosyllable.  He  was  not 
ever  original  in  what  he  had  to  say.  He  had 
borrowed  some  thoughts  from  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  he  leaned  heavily  on  phrases  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Many  in  the  audience 
were  more  attentive  of  a  photographer  labor- 
iously trying  to  get  a  picture  than  they  were 
of  the  speaker.  Everett  had  spoken  2  hours; 
Lincoln  barely  consumed  2  minutes.  So 
quick  an  ending  startled  most  of  his  listeners, 
and  the  scattered  and  polite  clap  of  hands 
at  once  convinced  Lincoln  that  he  had 
"scoured,"  or,  in  modernday  terminology, 
that  he  had  laid  a  rotten  egg. 
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Gettysburg,  Pa.  (UPI)  _  Lincoln's 
G«tsyburg  Address  came  home  to 
th^natronal  battlefield  yesterday  n 

dv'  l  War  President  delivered  hit 
noted  speech  almost  ftve  score  and 
•to  years  ago.. 

<%K. .Richard  Schweiker  (RPa  )  ™i 

The  National  Library  of  Confess  ha« 
;anbd I  the  Nicolay  copy  of  the  speech  ?o 

r%!n^rrg  Natl0nal  Military  Park 
r^  next  five  summers 
The  tqpy  and  a  rare  painting  of  Lin 
M°        the  papers  are  housed  in  a 
S>>'^]le^„0pened  at  ^e  Cyclorama 
A^n-haI1  0n  the  battlefield 

SjffiSf^  America"  artist  Fran- 
IlCarpenter,  was  donated  by  Mr  and 

'  lehr"ard  Winters  of  Armonk  Vi  lage 
{"  w,no  were  on  hand  to  accept  certifi 
?s  of  appreciation.  atceP^ertifi- 

The6  f!mrtiam°nfi;day  display  in  ^ 
speech  were  returned  to  Gettysburg 
e  Lincoln  gave  the  address  in 
ember  1863  «"uiess  in 

!SSf S!ihe  Jand  aS  a  "metery  for. 
woln Tepartedly  wrote  the  two-page 

k S  ^h'ngton  before  boarding 
In  for  Gettysburg.  But  once 


'—""6:  qui  once  he 
■d,  he  rewrote  the  second  page  in 

he  folded  speech  to  his  private 
ary,  a  man  named  Nicolay,  from 


Also  participating  in  the  Gettysburg' 
ceremony  were  William  J.  Whalen,  dire? 

John  r   R?  ?at,?al   Pflrk  SerV1Ce;  Dr. 

for' 2^^^*"^ 
Richard  Goodhng(k-Pa  )8      '  ^  Rep" 

Taking  a  cue  from  Lincoln  the  off i 
cials  kept  their  speeches  short 
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